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Better Times— More Marriages 


INETEEN THIRTY-THREE fur- 
N nished several indications of 

an upward turn in the 
economic tide; but one of the best 
proofs of better times was the in- 
crease in the number of marriages 
last year. Preliminary figures which 
the Statistical Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has 
secured from officials of 21 states 
show this situation fairly definitely. 
There is now every indication that 
large numbers of young men and 
women whose wish to be married 
could not be carried out during the 
depression years, were able to con- 
summate it in 1933. Re-employ- 
ment, larger earnings and better 
prospects have increased the con- 
fidence of large numbers of men and 
women in their ability to establish 
homes and to raise families. 

The facts upon which the above 
statement is predicated relate to a 
group of 21 states. ‘These include 
more than a third of the total popula- 
tion of the United States and cover 
seven of the nine main geographical 
divisions of the country. In the 
aggregate, the marriage rate rose 
from 7.66 in 1932 to 7.99 in 1933— 
an increase of 4.3 per cent. While 
the figure is still low in comparison 
with normal years, the turn is in 


the right direction, and in strong 
contrast to what happened between 
1929 and 1932, when the American 
marriage rate dropped a total of 
22.4 per cent., or 7.5 per cent. per 
year, on the average. There is every 
reason to believe that what has 
happened in these commonwealths 
is a reliable index of the course of 
the marriage rate for the entire 
United States. 

Reports were received from all 
of the six New England States ex- 
cept Massachusetts. Increases in 
marriages were recorded in all but 
Vermont, where a negligible decline 
occurred. In the Middle Atlantic 
States, New York showed a very 
slight decline and in New Jersey 
there was a slight rise. 

In the East North Central States, 
Michigan and Wisconsin both 
showed sizable increases in the 
marriage rate. In like manner, in 
the West North Central States, 
Kansas reported 1,535 more mar- 
riages in 1933 than the year before, 
which is equivalent to a 9 per cent. 
rise in the rate. 

The marriage figures are also at 
hand for four of the nine South 
Atlantic States, namely, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland and 
Virginia. All showed gratifying in- 








In the Moun- 


creases in marriages. 
tain States, Utah and Idaho showed 


increases. Nevada alone showed a 
decline. On the Pacific Coast, Cali- 
fornia registered an increase; in 
Oregon there was a decrease. 

Taken altogether, sixteen of the 
twenty-one states heard from showed 
increases and, in the remaining, there 
was either no change or a slight de- 
cline. While the information is by 
no means complete, it is, neverthe- 
less, fairly indicative of a change in 


trend as compared with the earlier 
depression years, 1930, 1931 and 
1932. Such data as are available for 
the early months of 1934 show a 
further increase in marriages. It 
would appear, therefore, that the 
trend has been definitely reversed 
and that a sizable proportion of the 
two million young men and women 
who postponed marriage during the 
difficult days of the depression are 
plucking up courage and getting 
married as young people should. 


The Relation of Season to Fatal Accidents 


S MIGHT be expected, fatal acci- 
dents are often concentrated in 
certain periods of the year reflecting 
the special hazards of the seasons. 
‘The summer months, given as they 
are to vacationing and out-of-door 
life by large numbers of people, have 
more than their proportionate share 
of the total. In this respect, deaths 
from accidents are distributed some- 
what differently from those caused 
by disease, which, with some few 
exceptions are concentrated in the 
winter months. 

The mortality statistics of the 
United States Registration Area 
show that for the three-year period, 
1929 to 1931, about 29 per cent. of 
the deaths from accidents occurred 
in the summer months, as compared 
with 25 per cent. in the fall, and 23 
per cent. in both the winter and 
spring. ‘The largest proportion of 
the deaths, for any single month 
(10.7 per cent.), occurred in July. 

Let us consider first those acci- 
dents which cause death, in large 
part, during the warm months. The 


outdoor activities of the summer, 
wholesome and necessary as they 
are, involve distinct hazards. This 
is true, in particular, of swimming. 
More than 55 per cent. cf the drown- 
ing accidents occur in June, July and 
August. The death toll from this 
cause is largely preventable, due as 
it is in many instances to the care- 
lessness or recklessness of the swim- 
mers. Some of it, however, could be 
prevented by more adequate super- 
vision of bathing beaches and water 
sports in general. Drownings at the 
hundreds of summer camps for boys 
and girls are rare, indeed, because 
swimming and boating are super- 
vised and up-to-date methods of 
resuscitation are usually at hand 
when accidents do occur. 

Other forms of accidents which 
register their maximum mortalities 
in the summertime are food poison- 
ings, poisonings by venomous 
animals (including insects and 
reptiles), airplane and balloon acci- 
dents, injuries by “other vehicles” 
(largely horse-drawn), crushing acci- 
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dents, injuries by non-venomous ani- 
mals, starvation and thirst, exces- 
sive heat, lightning and other electric 
shocks, and water transportation 
accidents. With the possible ex- 
ception of electric shocks not due to 
lightning, the reason for the pre- 
dominance of summertime deaths is 
apparent in the case of each of these. 

On the other hand, the accidents 
which take their greatest toll during 
the cold months are accidental burns, 
injuries received in burning build- 
ings, mechanical suffocations, inhala- 
tion of irrespirable, irritating or 
poisonous gases and street-car acci- 
dents. The reasons for the pre- 
dominance of these in the winter are 
perhaps not so obvious as for those 
which occur chiefly in summer. The 
enforced indoor life of the winter, 
when furnaces, gas heaters, oil 
stoves or other forms of heating ap- 
paratus are essential, involves the 
maximum of exposure to the risks 
of accidental burns, deleterious gases 
and injuries in burning buildings. 
Conflagrations, year in and year 
out, are more frequent in the winter 
months. One-half of the deaths 
from irrespirable, irritating and 
poisonous gases (including those 
from carbon monoxide poisoning in 
garages) occur in the four-month 
period, December to March, that is, 
in the period when there is the maxi- 
mum use of heating apparatus, and 
when windows and garage doors are 
too often kept closed. It is hard to 
assign a reason for the cold-weather 
predominance of street-car accidents. 

Gun shot wounds have their maxi- 
mum incidence in the fall. Four 


deaths out of every ten occur be- 
tween October ist and the end of 
the year. While the mortality 
statistics do not disclose how many 
of these deaths are the result of 
hunting accidents, there appears to 
be no better explanation for the 
large number of deaths at that time 
of the year. There is a high inci- 
dence of mine and quarry fatalities 
in both the fall and winter seasons. 
We know of no explanation for this. 
A study of the accident mortality 
records for 1929 to 1931 shows no 
pronounced concentration at any 
period of the year for accidents re- 
sulting from poisonings by solid or 
liquid substances (except food 
poisonings), traumatism by cutting 
or piercing instruments, falls, and 
for railroad accidents. For some 
unknown reason deaths by acci- 
dental cuts and stabs are less fre- 
quent in the final third of the year 
than at any other time, and more 
occur during July than in any other 
one month. Distinct peaks fer acci- 
dental falls are in evidence for the 
widely separated months of January 
and July; and fatalities resulting 
from railroad travel are more nu- 
merous from May to December than 
during the first third of the year. 
Automobile fatalities, exclusive of 
those involving collisions with rail- 
road trains or street-cars, show a 
sharp rise beginning with May; they 
increase steadily in June, July and 
August, and reach their peak in the 
late summer and during the fall. 
Their relative infrequency during 
the cold months reflects the di- 
minished use of motor vehicles. 


Lon 
Per Cent. Distribution, by Months, of Deaths from Accidental or Undefined Exter T ” 


















































Causes. United States Registration Area for Deaths, 1929-1931 = 
amon 
KIND OF ACCIDENT Jan. |Feb. | Mar.|Apr. |May |June |July |Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov. have | 
cal Bu 
ACCIDENTAL OR UNDEFINED EXTERNAL Cavses.| 8.0 | 6.8 | 7.3 | 7.5 | 8.1 | 9.1 [10.7 | 9.1 | 83} 8.4] 83\q§ Insure 
The li 
DOMOMIIE WT 1OGE: 565 ioibrnss con ciesscs 7.6 | 7.8 | 7.1 | 7.8 | 9.2 | 8.2 |10.6 |10.8 |10.3 | 8.0 | 6.2 | 64 ase 
Poisoning by venomous animals......... 0.9 | 1.3 | 2.2 | 53| 87 |168 |18.1 |16.5 11.8 |12.8 | 34}og Jetses 
Other acute poisonings (gas excepted)....| 8.2 | 7.6 | 8.7 | 8.5 | 8.5 | 8318.7 | 8.0 | 82] 81 | 82/4 North 
aad videkit cekadeaociasen 12.7 |10.4 |10.7 |15.0 | 5.8 | 4.4| 49] 5.7153 | 64/81 lf Illinoi 
Burns (conflagration excepted).......... 12.7 {10.9 10.4 | 8.6 | 6.7 | 6.1 | 6.2 | 5.5 | 6.0 | 7.4 | 88 [lO Comp 
Mechanical suffocation................. 12.5 {10.3 | 8.9 | 9.0 | 7.2 | 6.0 | 5.4] 6.1 | 6.4 | 7.9 | 9.7 |10) for ot 
Absorption of irrespirable, irritating or 
poisonous gaS.............0eceeee ees 15.3 |11.3|95|82]78| 48] 34|37| 46| 82 101 \ap PE Se 
id kes Ch pencadlain den eaia 28 | 2.8] 4.6 | 6.3 |10.2 118.9 |23.9 113.9 | 7.0} 39 | 30\2§ clinch 
Traumatism by firearms................ 8.8 | 6.2 | 6.0 | 5.6 | 6.2 | 6.4 | 6.7 | 7.2 | 7.5 |10.5 [15.0 | closed 
Traumatism by cutting or piercing meant 
ee reer 8.4 | 8.7 | 9.6 | 8.7 | 8.9 | 8.5 {10.4 | 8.5 | 7.5 | 7.2 | 61) 7% joice : 
Traumatism by fall.................... 9.4] 8.1 | 84] 7.7 | 83183] 89] 80] 81] 83 | 78) 
Traumatism in mines and quarries....... 9.9 | 8.3 | 88 | 7.5 | 7.5 | 7.4 | 7.7 | 8.21 8.0 | 9.3 | 89) % lengtt 
Traumatism by machines............... 7.2 | 7.2 | 6.9 | 8.7 | 9.5 | 9.3 {10.0 | 8.6 | 8.8 | 9.0 | 7.8) 7 males 
Railroad accidents..................04. 78 | 7.0 | 7.7] 7.9|87|82)89)|92|9.1188/86/i fema 
Collision with automobiles............ 8.8 | 7.9 | 7.9 | 84] 86} 6.5] 7.3] 81) 7.9 | 9.6) 99/98 sever 
Other railroad accidents.............. 7.3 | 6.6 | 7.5 | 7.7 | 8.7 | 9.0 | 9.6 | 9.7 | 9.6 | 8.5 | 8147 recor 
Street-car accidents.................... 10.2 | 8.1 | 7.8 | 8.1 | 7.8 | 7.1 | 7.9 | 7.7 | 8.4 | 88 | 91) 4 
Collision with automobiles............ 11.3 | 8.0] 69|7.6|68| 8.0] 8.0|93|83}86| ssi "2me 
Other street-car accidents............. 9.5183183184/84|65|78|67|85|89}93\up nearly 
Automobile accidents (excluding collisions is rea 
with railroad trains and street-cars)....| 6.7 | 5.6 | 6.4] 7.0 | 7.9 | 83 | 9.3 | 9.9 | 9.9 |10.0/ 99/28 so ma 
Airplane and balloon accidents.......... 6.0 | 4.8 | 7.2 | 7.7 | 8.8 |10.2 |13.4 |10.9 }12.5 | 8.5 | 63)! to thi 
Injuries by other vehicles............... 7.3 | 6.1 | 6.6 | 7.7 | 7.9 | 9.0 |12.4 |11.3 | 9.7 | 8.9 | 6.6) fi ies 
Landslide, other crushing............... 8.9 | 6.7 | 8.4 | 7.2 |10.1 | 8.6 | 7.3 110.1 | 8.2 | 9.2 | 7.5)/ 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning)...... 6.2 | 6.2 | 6.7 | 8.7 | 9.9 |10.2 {10.7 |10.1 | 8.9 | 9.1 | 69) 6 that | 
NU ND ico ccssiess. cmt siiwebibs 5.9 11.8 | — | 5.9 |11.8 {11.7 }11.7 [11.7 | 5.9 | 5.9 | 5.91 less t 
Starvatien (deprivation of food or water) .|10.4 | 7.4 | 7.4 | 9.0 | 4.5 |17.9 |10.4 | 9.0 | 3.0 | 6.0 | 6.0! of wh 
Tixceasive COld........2..cccccccscceecs 35.0 |17.1 {11.9 | 2.3 | 1.0] 08 | 0.6 | 0.5 | 0.2 | 1.3 |103 jl comp 
Shoes kid jcearaneasiness 0.1 | — | * | 0.2] 1.7 |27.7 154.4 |12.2 | 3.3 | 0.3 | 0.1) divis} 
MEIN os Sn csoue den satctvasuedan 0.1 | 0.1 | 1.4 | 4.0 11.5 |21.9 130.2 |19.4 | 8.8 | 1.9 | 03 
Other accidental electric shocks.......... 3.6 | 4.6 | 5.4 | 7.4 |.9.0 |13.0 114.7 [13.5 |12.1 | 7.2 | 52 also 
Water transportation accidentst......... 2.8 | 4.5 | 5.6 | 7.1 |13.9 [14.4 |14.0 |11.2 | 9.8 | 5.0 | 74 havin 
PR es pinkesnibancdcnes 8.4 | 7.6 | 82] 8.9 | 9.0] 82] 9.0| 82] 7.5 | 83) 83/9%  folioy 
the v 
*Per cent. less than .05. by a 
{Water transportation accidents for the years 1930 and 1931. 
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Longevity in the East North Central States 1929-1931 


HE State of Wisconsin, so far, has 

made the top score of longevity 
among the states for which life tables 
have been computed in the Statisti- 
cal Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, up to date. 
The list so far comprises the Middle 
Atlantic States, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; and East 
North Central States, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Computations are still in progress 
for other states, and it remains to 
be seen whether Wisconsin can 
clinch the lead when the lists are 
closed for all the states. In the 
meantime, the Badger State may re- 
joice in having achieved an average 
length of life of 61.51 years for white 
males and 64.60 years for white 
females. While this is still, by 
several years, less than the splendid 
record made by New Zealand, 
namely, 65 years for males and 
nearly 68 years for females, yet it 
is really a very fine showing. Not 
sO many years ago we were inclined 
to think of a person 60 years old as 
almost superannuated. Now we see 
that the 60 year mark is actually 
less than the average length of life 
of white males in two of the states 
comprised in the East North Central 
division, namely, in Wisconsin and 
also in Indiana. The white males 
having passed the 60 year mark, it 
follows as a matter of course that 
the white females have exceeded it 
by a good margin, since there is al- 
Ways an advantage of a few years 
in favor of the females. Actually, 


the figure for white females in 
Indiana is 62.79. 

The accompanying table exhibits 
not only the figures cited, but de- 
tails for the first five years of life by 
single years, and for every fifth year 
of life thereafter for the five states 
of this geographical division. 

As in the similar table for the 
Middle Atlantic States published 
last April, there have been shown 
in bold face type in the present table 
those figures which, for the states in 
question, better the general average 
for the United States. As regards 
the expectation of life, these bold 
face figures will be found concen- 
trated in the columns for males, 
where for the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin they in- 
deed occupy almost the whole of the 
table. ‘These states, then, for the 
white males, have done better than 
average over practically the whole 
range of life. The State of Illinois 
is not so fortunate. Here we see 
only a few bold face type figures 
towards the end of life, where not 
much significance can be attached 
to them. At ages 75 and under, 
Illinois is below average for white 
males. 

The case of white females is 
slightly different. Here figures 
better than average are shown up to 
age 55 in Ohio and up to age 80 for 
Wisconsin. But in the States of 
Indiana and Michigan the bold face 
figures are found to occupy only 
restricted parts of the table, namely, 
ages 20 to 60 for Indiana and ages 








30 to 55 for Michigan. Illinois, in 
the case of white females, exhibits a 
similar situation as in the case of 
white males, namely, figures below 
average at all ages except 70 to 85. 


It is also of interest to compare 
the figures for the period 1929-1931, 
exhibited in the table, with the 
corresponding figures for the last 
official table, namely, that for 1919- 
1920. This comparison is made vis- 
ible to the eye by the daggers placed 
opposite certain figures of the table. 
Wherever a dagger appears it indi- 
cates that the new figure for the 
expectation of life is lower than the 
old. Among white males it will be 
seen that such daggers are scattered 
rather plentifully, in each of the 
states shown, at the later ages of 
life. In this respect the State of 
Wisconsin loses a little of its glory, 
for it has more of these daggers 
against the figures for white males 
than any other state shown, namely, 
from age 25 to the end of life, with 
only one unimportant exception. 
Furthermore, Wisconsin shows 
similar retrogression in the expecta- 
tion of life among white females at 
ages 50 to 80, whereas Indiana and 
Michigan have no figures thus 
marked among the white females, 
and Ohio and Illinois only a few at 
late ages of life. The fact that there 
has been this retrogression in the 
State of Wisconsin, so far from being 
necessarily an occasion for dis- 
quietude, might actually be regarded 
as a cause for assuming a rather 
hopeful view of the sicuation; for, 
if Wisconsin in 1919-1920 managed 
to do better at the higher ages than 


it has done in quite recent years, 
perhaps we are justified in hoping 
that in the future it will manage to 
repeat its former record at these 
higher ages, and then its average 
length of life will be even better 
than today. 

The lower half of the table ex- 
hibits the mortality rates per 1,000. 
In a general way this necessarily 
reflects the same situation as that 
presented in the upper panel, where 
the expectation of life is shown. 
The groups of figures in bold face 
type are, however, somewhat more 
scattered into separate islands. In 
computing the expectation of life, 
since this is an averaging process, 
the effect of mortality at successive 
ages tends to become somewhat 
diffused over.a range of ages. 

One point, of course, has to be 
taken into account in forming one’s 
judgment regarding the record made 
by the various states. It is a 
familiar fact that the deathrate in 
rural districts is usually appreciably 
lower than in urban. Therefore, it 
is of interest to note what is the 
relative proportion of urban and 
rural population in each of the states 
of the East North Central group. 

It is found on investigation that 
if the states are arranged in order 
of the proportion of rural popula- 
tion in the total, they at the same 
time fall essentially in order of rank 
as regards expectation of life at 
birth for white males. Thus, Wis- 
consin which has the highest pro- 
portion of rural population, namely, 
56.3 per cent., is also the one with 
the greatest average length of life. 
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e ° ° 
a Wisconsin for the Period 1929-1931 
> 
‘hese MALES FEMALES 
rage Ace | Ohio | indiana | Illinois — Wiscon-| Ohio | indiana Illinois a ae 
etter EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
, 0 | 59.78 | 60.04 | 59.02 | 59.80 | 61.51 | 63.04 | 62.79 | 62.82 | 62.76 | 64.60 
> OX- 1 | 62.63 | 62.80 | 61.78 | 62.65 | 64.30 | 65.23 | 64.90 | 64.84 | 64.92 | 66.78 
,000. 2 | 62.18 | 62.43 | 61.34 | 62.17 | 68.76 | 64.74 | 64.50 | 64.36 | 64.39 | 66.18 
aril 3 | 61.47 | 61.78 | 60.66 | 61.49 | 63.01 | 64.00 | 63.81 | 63.66 | 63.68 | 65.38 
sarily 4 | 60.67 | 61.02 | 59.91 | 60.72 | 62.17 | 63.19 | 63.00 | 62.88 | 62.88 | 64.54 
that 5 | 59.85 | 60.22 | 59.11 | 59.91 | 61.32 | 62.34 | 62.14 | 62.06 | 62.05 | 63.65 
h 10 | 65.44 | 55.84 | 54.78 | 55.64 | 56.85 | 57.79 | 57.63 | 57.63 | 57.59 | 69.04 
where 15 | 60.89 | 61.32 | 50.24 | 51.02 | 62.22 | 58.11 | 52.98 | 53.00 | 52.96 | 54.36 
1own. 20 | 46.61 | 47.01 | 45.82 | 46.67 | 47.77 | 48.61 | 48.56 | 48.52 | 48.51 | 49.82 
f 25 | 42.24 | 42.84 | 41.51 | 42.42 | 43.46+| 44.82 | 44.37 | 44.16 | 44.25 | 45.46 
, Face 30 | 37.99 | 38.637| 37.21 | 38.14 | 39.14+| 40.07 | 40.17 | 39.85 | 40.00 | 41.16 
more 35 | 33.77 | 34.394] 32.977] 33.88t| 34.817] 35.82 | 35.97 | 35.55 | 35.75 | 36.83 
ts 40 | 29.66+| 30.24+| 28.89+| 29.73+| 30.63+| 31.68 | 31.80 | 31.32 | 31.65 | 32.51 
. 45 | 26.71+| 26.217] 24.98+| 26.76+| 26.697| 27.44 | 27.67 | 27.21 | 27.44 | 28.30 
f life, 50 | 21.90+| 22.33+| 21.26+| 21.944) 22.68+| 23.45 | 23.66 | 23.24 | 23.45 | 24.22+ 
55 | 18.26+| 18.69+| 17.77+| 18.30+] 18.98+| 19.65 | 19.79 | 19.49 | 19.61 | 20.307 
CESS, 60 | 14.88+| 15.134] 14.58}| 14.92+] 16.667] 16.05 | 16.14 | 16.01 | 16.04 | 16.60+ 
essive 65 | 11.814] 11.97¢] 11.70+| 11.88+) 12.417] 12.77 | 12.79 | 12.83 | 12.79 | 18.22+ 
ai 70 | 9.10%} 9.23¢/ 9.18t] 9.204] 9.68+] 9.87¢] 9.85 | 10.024] 9.91 | 10.23+ 
“Ww 75 6.85 | 6.97+| 7.02+| 6.96+| 17.30¢] 7.427] 7.40] 7.60+| 7.47] 7.68t 


80 5.07 | 5.18t} 6.29) 5.17 | 6.407) 5.477) 5.45 | 6.66) 5.58] 56.68 












































be 85 3.71 3.89 | 3.98} 3.70| 3.94) 405 | 400] 4.23] 4.15 4.19 
to 9 | 2.66] 2.80] 3.02] 2.53| 2.73t] 2.96] 2.95] 3.06] 3.01] 2.91 
one’s 
made MorTatity RATE PER 1,000 
Be: bs 0 | 60.91 | 59.44 | 60.30 | 61.04 | 58.55 | 48.58 | 47.48 | 46.28 | 48.24 | 47.29 
ate in 1 8.83 | 10.04} 9.13 | 8.25 | 7.18| 7.79| 9.30{] 8.01| 7.22] 56.98 
ciably 2 4.73 | 5.63 5.23} 6.10} 3.93; 4.08] 4.88] 4.71 4.48 | 3.08 
: F 3 3.26 | 3.89} 4.22 3.79 | 2.66} 2.99| 3.00] 3.46] 3.20| 2.48 
ore, it 4 2.96 | 3.32 3.35 3.13 2.456 | 2.34) 2.24) 2.95 2.65 1.79 
is the 5 2,61 2.83 2.84 2.69 | 2.23 1.94; 1.92 2:52 ye 1.47 
10 1.55 1.60 1.72 1.61 1.26 1.04 1.16 1.31 1.25 1.05 
n and 15 2.14 2.30 | 2.09} 2.27 1.81 1.55 Lise 1.70 1.76| 1.41 
states 20 | 3.03] 3.40| 2.95] 3.23| 2.84] 269] 3.10| 2.65) 2.89| 2.34 
25 3.61 | 3.86} 3.37) 3.61 | 3.28) 3.45 3.74} 3.08 | 3.52 3.06 
oup. 30 4.09} 3.95 | 3.92| 3.82| 3.41 | 3.76| 3.92| 3.62| 3.70| 3.36 
n that 35 4.97 | 4.76 | 5.21 | 4.72 | 4.86 | 4.19) 454] 4.138] 4.32] 3.67 
40 6.70 | 6.04 7.17 6.62} 6.97) 6.17] 5.41 5.34 5.40 | 4.57 
_ order 45 8.85 | 8.21f| 9.78 | 8.78t| 7.82t| 6.90] 6.78 | 7.20) 7.03 | 6.17 
opula- 50 | 11.74] 10.81t] 13.40¢] 11.76¢| 10.64] 9.63 | 9.09 | 10.00| 9.41] 8.46 
55 | 16.76+| 15.48¢| 19.237) 16.617) 16.677) 13.63 | 12.76 | 14.60 | 13.65 | 12.09 
> same 60 | 24.61¢| 22.71+| 27.48t| 24.697) 22.487 19.89 | 18.95 | 21.39 | 20.40 | 18.07 
of rank 65 | 36.227) 34.95¢| 40.01+| 36.83}; 33.247| 30.63 | 29.74 | 32.00 | 31.06 | 28.12+ 
‘ t 70 | 66.92{| 65.427| 58.25+| 665.89+| 51.80+| 47.99 | 47.568 | 48.31 | 47.95 | 44.52+ 
life a 75 | 87.08+| 84.97¢| 86.554] 85.974] 79.074] 75.51 | 75.78 | 74.17 | 76.90 | 71.66+ 
;, Wis- 80 /132.747/131.404|128.557/127.66 |121.717/119.66t|118.49 |116.674|118.54 |114.667 
: 85 |192.407/185.31 |183.43¢|188.70 |176.77+|176.784|179.364|167.614|171.43 |165.15+ 
st pro- 90 |273.907|256.92 |249.88+|283 .93+|260.527/248.63 |248.90+|234.74 |242.60 |240.62t 
amely, ea 
ith Note: Figures in bold face indicate mortality more favorable than in United States as a whole. 
le wi The corresponding values for the United States, 1929-1931, were published in the STaTisTICAL 
of life. BULLETIN of April, 1934. 


TtIndicates retrogression from the corresponding value according to the Foudray table for 1919-1920. 
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Next in order come Indiana with 53.7 
per cent. rural population; Ohio 
with 41.1 per cent.; Michigan with 
39.4 per cent. and Illinois with 34.9 
per cent. For the Registration 
States of 1929 as a whole, the per- 
centage of rural population is 51.4. 
The corresponding expectation of 
life of white males, at birth, for these 
states is Wisconsin, 61.51; Indiana, 
60.04; Michigan, 59.80; Ohio, 59.78; 
Illinois, 59.02, and for the Registra- 
tion States, 59.31. It will be seen 
that, except for the interchange of 
Ohio and Michigan, these two orders 
of rank of the five States are the 
same, and as regards Ohio and 
Michigan their expectations of life 
are so nearly alike they could be re- 
garded as practically tied. 

While in the case of white males 
there is this close parallelism be- 
tween the proportion of rural popula- 
tion and the expectation of life, in 


Health Record 


HILE 1934, to date, has been by 

W no means an unsatisfactory 
year from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic health, there are already reliable 
indications that it is not destined to 
record as low a deathrate as that 
for any of the four years immediately 
preceding it. The best indication 
of this is the mortality record of the 
millions of Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which shows that, up to 
the end of May, the cumulative 
1934 mortality rate was 4.4 per 
cent. higher than that for the like 
months of 1933—the record health 


the case of white females the only 
such parallelism is that Wisconsin 
heads the list on either basis, 
Nevertheless, from the evidence of 
the white male population, it ap- 
pears that the State of Wisconsin 
owes its position of first rank in 
longevity at least in part to the fact 
that it has a relatively high pro- 
portion of rural population, for, as 
already remarked, it is a well known 
fact that rural deathrates on the 
whole are lower than the urban. 
Thus Wisconsin, while in the lead, 
actually enters the race with an 
advantage in its favor from the 
start, while on the contrary the 
State of Illinois, which has the 
lowest longevity of the group, is 
materially handicapped with only 
34.9 per cent. of its population rural, 
as against 56.3 in Wisconsin. ‘These 
facts must be borne in mind in mak- 
ing a comparison between the states. 


for May, 1934 


year of all time. Supplementing 
the data for this large insured group, 
there are the facts for 86 leading 
cities shown in the WEEKLY HEALTH 
INDEX of the BUREAU OF THE 
Census. In these cities, the year- 
to-date mortality rate, up to the 
week ending June 2, was 5.1 per 
cent. above that for the correspond- 
ing part of last year. 

Judging from the mortality ree- 
ords of the Metropolitan Industrial 
policyholders, the 1934 increase im 
mortality has not extended to the 
Pacific Coast and Mountain States. 
In the rest of the United States, 
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however, where the great bulk of 
the insured live, the deathrate was 
5.2 per cent. higher than that for 
the January-May period of 1933. 
In Canada, where there are approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders, the cumu- 
lative deathrate shows no increase 
whatever this year. 

Turning to the facts for the im- 
portant causes of death, we find that 
several are exhibiting markedly 
higher rates than were in evidence 
during the first five months cf 1933. 
The mortality for measles and 
whooping cough, for example, has 
about doubled; the cancer deathrate 
is up 7.7 per cent.; that for heart 
disease 6.6 per cent.;that for 
diabetes 4.9 per cent.; for cerebral 
hemorrhage 4.8 per cent. ; for chronic 
nephritis 3.3 per cent.; for pneu- 
monia 15.7 per cent.; for accidents 
(all forms) 10.1 per cent. and for 
automobile fatalities 15.1 per cent. 
An unusual element in the record 
of the current year is the greatly in- 
creased death toll of pneumonia, as 
registered for the very same months 
that have witnessed a drop of more 
than one-half in deaths from in- 
fluenza. It is obvious, first, that 
most of the fatal pneumonia cases 
of 1934, to date, have not been of 
influenzal origin; and, second, that 
an extremely cold winter has played 
a large part in bringing about this 
abrupt increase in the mortality 
from pneumonia. 

On the favorable side, the current 
year bids fair to record new mini- 
mum mortality rates for diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and maternity condi- 











Other causes of death which 
are recording lower 1934 mortality 
rates are scarlet fever and suicides. 

The deathrate in the general 
population of the large cities of the 
United States for the month of May 
was 11.7 per 1,000 estimated popula- 
tion, as compared with 12.3 in April, 
and 10.9 in May of last year. The 
diseases to show increased preva- 
lence during May, as compared with 
April, were poliomyelitis and typhoid 
fever; those whose prevalence de- 
clined were diphtheria, influenza, 
measles, scarlet fever and smallpox. 
As compared with May, 1933, there 
was more illness from influenza, 
measles, poliomyelitis and scarlet 
fever, with fewer cases of diphtheria 
and smallpox. 


tions. 


Measles has been unusually pre- 
valent this year, but cases are now 
showing a seasonal decline. Re- 
ports from 41 states show 108,207 
cases in May as compared with 
118,692 in April. 

The situation with respect to 
poliomyelitis is disturbing, as re- 
ports from 44 states show 238 cases 
in May, as compared with only 87 
in April. It is true that the great 
bulk of this increase occurred in 
California (from 33 to 161). Ap- 
parently this state is facing another 
serious epidemic of poliomyelitis, as 
cases of this disease have been in- 
creasing in geometrical proportion 
for several weeks. 

The following items are of special 
public health interest. The Sa.r 
LAKE County MEDICAL SOCIETY 
and the Satt LAKE City BOARD OF 
HEALTH are concentrating on a 


campaign to reduce the mortality 
from appendicitis in Salt Lake City. 
Warnings are being given to the 
public against the taking of laxatives 
for abdominal pain; and the public 
is being urged to give prompt medi- 
cal attention to such pain. Ques- 
tionnaires are being sent to physi- 
cians and it is hoped that their 
answers will lead to the evaluation 
of the factors that make for success 
or failure in the. treatment of ap- 
pendicitis. A health survey of New 
Mexico, sponsored by the NEw 
Mexico TUBERCULOSIS AssocIA- 
TION, was concluded on April 30th. 
There was a special survey of syphilis 
in one district. Blood examinations 
were made in every district visited 
and it was found that active syphilis 
appeared to be about twice as com- 
mon as active tuberculosis. ‘The 





morbidity rate of active adult 


tuberculosis is twice as high among 
Anglo-Americans as among Spanish- 
Americans, while the childhood type 
is twice as high among the Spanish- 
American school children as among 
the Anglo-American. Other in- 
teresting findings were also reported. 
Drs. HAVEN EMERSON and Gkr- 
TRUDE STURGES, of New York, are 
conducting a social service survey in 
Detroit; and the WAYNE CouNTy 
MEDICAL SOCIETY is sponsoring a 
similar study. Results of question- 
naires will be tabulated and sub- 
mitted to the CouNCcIL OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES. New Jersey has passed 


an act authorizing the State De- 
partment of Health to purchase and 
distribute diphtheria toxoid and 
toxin-antitoxin, as well as smallpox 
vaccine. 
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adult The following table shows the and May, 1933, together with the 
mong | mortality among Industrial policy- cumulative rates for the first five 
nish- | holders for May, 1934; April, 1934, months of each year. 

















type 
inish- 
mong METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
x in- | Deathrates* per 100,000 for Principal Causes. Weekly Premium-Paying 
orted. Business in Industrial Department. All Ages (Annual Basis). 
GEr- Monrus of May, 1934; Apri, 1934, AND May, 1933 
x, are 
vey in ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Lives ExposEep* 
YUNTY 
‘ing a Causes oF DEATH Pmcnema 
. May Apr. May 
‘stion- 1934 1934 1933 
| oul 1934 1933 
see: : 908.3 | 937.0 | 862.4 | 9 5 
passed TOTAL—AL, CAUGNS. 2.5 6..5.08..5. . 2. 65.4 | 924.5 
ee) 7 | 1.4 gs | 1.0 8 
TSE Cee Tee : , , 
se and | Meases.......-..... 00s sce eeeeee 63 | 70 | 33 | 49 | 24 
| oem © Meettet fever... .... 2... ce cece 2.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.8 
ll Whooping Cough................... 4.4 3.6 1.6 4.1 2.3 
AUEPOS T Dightherian. .................0000: 1.3 1.2 1.1 2.2 2.3 
DN os ds die minis ew h3a%s 11.5 17.2 11.5 18.2 37.5 
Tuberculosis (All forms)............. 66.3 63.1 68.8 64.4 67.0 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 58.7 55.1 596 56.8 59.9 
Smear CAM GOURD... on. scene ceennce 96.7 92.8 91.2 97.5 90.5 
PMOTES TIBUNOUS. ..0 kc ccscecseicaess 23.9 28.2 22.1 27.6 26.3 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy...... 67.9 70.5 67.2 72.2 68.9 
ee ere 172.2 173.0 166.2 189.3 77.5 
Pneumonia (All forms).............. 80.5 104.8 61.3 100.0 86.4 
Other respiratory diseases........... 11.3 12:2 10.7 12.0 11.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis.............. 9.0 5:3 7.8 ia 74 
Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease)...| 64.4 13.5 67.4 72.6 70.3 
Puerperal state—Total.............. 9.4 9.5 10.5 9.9 10.3 
CS co ee Clee tehbehebeecahe 11.4 9.3 10.0 10.1 10.3 
ahora 5 Sab a a.atin anwials pane 6.1 5.3 $.7 5.8 5.8 
Accidents—Total................... 51.0 46.8 49.8 53.3 48.4 
Automobile accidents............. 17:3 17.0 17.9 19.1 16.6 
All other diseases and conditions... .. 211.9 208.2 201.9 209.7 195.4 




















_ *The rates for 1934 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis and angina pectoris. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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DEATHRATES FROM ALL CAUSES 


in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Industrial Department 





DEATHRATE PER 1,000— ANNUAL BASIS 
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Oi: Gace ak wis a ee a 


(DEC) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


1932 8.6 8710.3 9.5 8.4 8.8 7.5 7.7 7.6 7.5 8.2 9.3 
1933 10.5 9.3 9.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 7.2 8.0 7.3 7.9 8.4 8.7 
1934* 10.1 9.4 10.2 9.4 9.1 


* Rates for 1934 are provisicnal. 
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